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Practical Points in Nursing for Nurses in Private Practice. By Emily A. 

M. Stoney. Third edition. W. B. Saunders & Company, Philadelphia. 

Miss Stoney’s well-known text-book is the fullest and most complete example 
of the attempt to provide, in one volume of not too bulky size, all the most 
important points in the various branches of a nurse’s study as well as her work. 
The teacher of a few years back evidently believed that this could be done, and 
Miss Stoney’s is the most ambitious and comprehensive of the list, containing, 
as it does, chapters on ethics and etiquette for the nurse, instructions in practical 
nursing, descriptions of medical and surgical diseases, physiology and descriptive 
anatomy, recipes for cooking, etc., etc. There has been of late some reaction 
against this general compendium idea, and it seems rather doubtful that, in the 
future, nursing text-books will be written on such ambitious lines; yet for the 
nurse who needs frequent reference to books and can only take one volume with 
her Miss Stoney’s may well be recommended as being of great general usefulness. 

It is hard to keep any book on nursing technique absolutely up to date in the 
latest refinements. Hardly is a book on nurBing printed before it is found that 
many details are in need of revision. Miss Stoney’B book, it is true, is intended 
for the practical use of the vast army of private-duty nurses rather than for the 
more exacting standards of class and study, but while the descriptions and in¬ 
structions given are clear and excellent, many details seem too much ns if Bhe 
would be practical even to great humbleness of method, as, for instance, in 
recommending chairs tied to the sides of a bed to act as a cradle. Such clumsi¬ 
ness seems unnecessary in the wish to “ do” with homely contrivances, and many 
patients would be extremely uneasy if chairs slanted over their beds. 

Then, too, about sweeping; it is surely bad technique even to suggest that 
sweeping may be done at all in a patient’s room. She advises the nurse to “ sweep 
slowly,” and does not say that, instead of sweeping, the carpet, if there be one, 
should be wiped with a damp cloth. She will have the private nurse also too 
easily satisfied with makeshift substitutes for the rubber ring, air or water pillow. 
Rings and pads to relieve pressure, she says, can be made from oakum, horsehair, 
blankets, straw, etc. It must be perfectly evident that none of these homely 
materials made into pads will relieve pressure. They will all multiply pressure, 
being in their nature hard, lumpy, and uncomfortable. Far better nursing is it 
to instil the idea that when necessary to relieve pressure the comfortable air- or 
water-pillow must be obtained, even if the family pawn a ring or the nurse buys 
it herself. 

We must find the same fault with some points in her ethics, while recog¬ 
nizing the spirit of complete self-devotion to her chosen and cherished work. Is 
it, for instance, good judgment to say that glasses, dishes, etc., must never be 
left for the family or servant to wash,—the nurse must always do it herself? 
Far better let the family wash glasses and do similar work of which they are 
capable, while the nurse takes care of the patient. It is this for which she is 
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trained and which they cannot do. While the nurse washes dishes in the kitchen, 
the relations may drive the patient into a frenzy or neglect the orders. 

Similarly the advice to the nurse about eating in the kitchen is quite to be 
deprecated. Indeed, no advice on this ancient bugbear can sound anything but 
foolish. In a country farmhouse everyone—doctor, minister, and visitor—eats 
in the kitchen. Naturally the nurse will eat there too; but in a city houBe there 
can be no possible reason why she should eat in the kitchen, and the lecturers 
who are so sensitive for the feelings of the servants in a house do not seem to 
realize that it is annoying and disagreeable to the servants to have the nurse 
sent to the kitchen for her meals. They like their privacy too. 

Many other details of practice seem behind the times, such as the technique 
of catheterization; the suggestion that the private-duty nurse should carry 
syringes and catheters in her bag, and be at the expense of providing disinfectants, 
etc., which the patients should rather supply; the statement that the nurse will 
consult the patient’s preference about frequency of sponge-baths,—whether daily 
or once a week (surely a good nurse will not allow her patient to be satisfied with 
a weekly sponge-bath) ; the omission of mentioning nice preparations for mouth¬ 
wash, and other little points. 

The best chapter is the one on observation of symptoms, which is very 
thorough and carefully prepared. 


The Atlantic Monthly for May has a very readable article on “ The Evolution 
of the Trained Nurse,” by Mary Moss, Philadelphia, and the June Cosmopolitan 
has one called “ The Care of the Sick in their Homes,” by Mary E. Thornton, 
New York. 


P. Bi,akiston’s Son & Co. publish a “ Catalogue of Books for Nurses” which 
is quite complete as to the best-known and standard workB on “ Accidents and 
Emergencies,” “ Anatomy and Physiology,” “ Charts and Records,” “ Children,' 
“ Diet,” “General Nursing,” “ Massage,” “ Materia Medica,” “ Nursing of Nervous 
and Insane,” “ Obstetrical and Gynaecological Nursing.” It might include books 
on “ District Nursing,” of which there are several. 



